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PREFACE. 


HE Preſent Pen and Ink War raisd againſt 
a Standing Army, has more il! Conſequences 
in it, thaw are at firſt Sight to be Diſcern'd. 
The Pretence is ſpecious, and the cry of Liber- 
ty is very pleaſing; but the Principle is Mortally Con- 
tagious and Deſtruttive of the Eſſential Safety of the 
Kingdom ; Liberty and Property, are the Glorious Attri- 
Gutes of the Engliſh Nation ; and the dearer they are to 
us, the leſs Danger we are in of Loofing them; but T7 
cou'd never yet" ſee it prov'd, that the danger of loo- 
fing them by a ſmall Army was ſuch as we ſhoud 
expoſe our ſelves to all the World for it. Some «Peo- 
ple talk ſo big of our own Strength, that they think 
England able to Defend it ſelf againſt all the 
World. 1 preſume ſuch talk without Book ; I think 
the prudenteſt Courſe is to prevent the Trial , and 
that is only to hold the Ballance of Europe as the 
King now does; and if there be a War to keep it 
abroad. Flow theſe Gentlemen will do that with a. Mi- 
litia, 7 ſhow'd be glad to ſee Propoſed ; "tis not the King 
of England alone , + but the Sword of England in the 
Hand of the King , that gives Laws of Peace 4114 
War now to Europe ; And thoſe who would thus write 1/« 
A 2 Sword 


The PREFACE. 


Sword out of hs Hand in time of Peace, bid the 
faireſt of any Men in the World to renew the 
War. 

The Arguments againft an Army have been ſtrong- 
ly urg'd * and the Authors with an unuſual Aſſurance, 
Boaſt already of their Conqueſt, tho' their Armour 
is not yet put off. | think their Triumph goes be- 
fore their Victory ; and if Books and Writing will 
not, God be thanked the Parliament will Confute them, 
by taking care to maintain ſuch Forces. and no more, 
as they think needful for our ſafety abroad , without 
danger at home, and leaving it to time to make it ap+ 
pear, that ſuch an Army, with Conſent of Parliament, 
# not inconſiſtent u#th a Free Government,&C. 
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An ARGUMENT, ſhewing, that a 
Standing Army, with Conſen tof Par= 
lament, u not Inconſiſtent with a Free 
Government, QC. 


N the Great Dcbates about a Standing Army ; 
= in all the Arguments usd on one ſide and 
*rother, in the Cale it ſeems to me, that both Par- 
ties are Guilty of running into the Extreams 

of the Controverſie. 

Some have taken up ſuch terrible Notions of an Ar- 
my, that take it how you will, call it what you will ; 
be it Raisd, Paid or Commanded by whom you will, 
and let the Circumſtances be alter'd never ſo much, the 
Term is ſynonimous, an Army 1s an Army ; and if 
they don't Enſlave us, the Thaoks is not to our good 
Conduet ; for ſo many Soldiers, ſo many Maſters : 
They may do it if they will ; and it they do not do 
it now, they may-do it 1n another Reign, when a King 
ſhall ariſe who knows not Joſeph, and therefore the 
Riſque is not to be run by any means : From hence 
they draw the Conſequence, That a Standing Army is Ju- 
conſiſtent with a Free Government,&c. which is the Title to 
the Argument, 

This we find back'd by a Diſcourſe of Militia's, and 
by a Second part of the Argument, &c. and all theſe 


Three, which ſeem to me to be wrote by the fame 
Hind, 


(2) 
Hand, agree in this Point in General, That the War 
being at an end, »o Forces at all are to be kept in 
Pay, mo Men to be Maintained whoſe Profeſſion is 
bearing Arms, whoſe Commiſſion is to Kill and Slay, 
as he has it in the Second Part ; but they muſt be Dif- 
miſt, as Men for whom there is no more Occaſion a- 
gainſt an Enemy , and are dangerous to be kept up, 
teaſt they find Occafion againſt our ſelves. 

The Advocates for the Neceſlity of a Standing Army, 
ſeem to make light of all theſe Fears and Jealouſies ; 
and Plead the Circumſtances of the Kingdom,?with.Rela- 
tion to ourLeagues and Confederacys abroad,the Strength 
of our Neighbours, a Pretender to the Crown in Be- 
ing, the Uncertainties of Leagues, and the like, as 
Arguments to prove an Army neceſſary. bk muſt own 
thete are no Arguments any longer than thoſe Circum- 
ſtances continue, and theretore can amount to no more 
than to argue the neceſſity of an Army for a time, which 
time none of them has ventured to Aſſign, nor to ſay 
how, being once Eſtablifh'd, we ſhall bc ſure to be 
rid of them, in cafe a new King ſhou'd ſucceed before 
the time be expir'd, who may not value our Liberty at 
the rate his preſent Majeſty has done. 

I deſire calmly to conſider both thele Extreams, and 
if it be poſſible, to find out the fate Medium which may 
pleaſe us all. 


If there be any Perſon who has an ill Deſign in puſh- 
ing thus againſt the Soldery. I am notto expe, that 
leſs than a Disbanding the whole Army will {ati(- 
fie him ; but ſuch who have no other End than preler- 
ving our Libercies entire, and leaving them ſo to Po» 
ferity , will be ſatisfied with what they know is ſuffici- 
ent to that End; for he who uw not content with 
what 


(3) 
what will fully awſwer the End he propoſes, has ſome 
other End than that which be propoſes. | make- no 
Reflections upon any Party, but 1 propoſe to direct 
this Diſcourſe to the Honeſt well meaning Englith- 
Freeholder, who has a ſhare in the Terra firma, and 
therefore is concern'd to preſerve Freedom to the In- 
habitant that loves his Liberty better than his Life, 
and won't (ell it for Money ; and this is the Man who 
has the moſt reaſon to fear a Standing Army, for he 
has ſomething to looſe ; as he is moſt concern'd for the 
the Safety of a Ship, who has a Cargo on her Bo- 
tom. 

This Man is the hardeſt to be made believe that he 
cannot be ſafe without an Army, becauſe he finds he ts 
not eaſie with one. To this Man all the fad Inſtances 
of the Slavery of Nations, by Standing Armies, ſtand 
as ſo many Buoys to warn him of the Rocks which 0» 
ther Free Nations have ſplit upon ; aad therefore 'cis to 
this Man we are to (peak. 

And in order to ſtate the Caſe right, we are to diſtin- 
guiſh firſt between England formerly, and England 
now ; between a Standing Army able to enſlave the 
Nation, and a certain Body of Forces enough to make 
us (afe. ; 

England now is in ſundry Circumſtances, different 
from England formerly, with reſpeRt to the Manner of 
Fighting, the Circumſtances of our Neighbours, and of 
our Selves; and there are ſome Reaſons why a Militia 
are not, and perhaps I might make it out cannot be 
made fit for the Ules of the preſent Wars. .In the An- 
cient Times of England's Power, we were for many 
years the Invaders of our Neighbours, and quite out of 
fear of Invaſions at home ; but before we arriv'd to 
that Magaitude in the World, 'tis to be obſerved we 
were 
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were hardly ever invaded, ' but we were conquer'd, 
William the. Conqueror was the laſt ; . and it the Spa- 
niard did not do the ſame, *wwas becauſe God ſet the 
Elements in Battel array againſt them, and they were 
prevented bringing over the Prince of Parma's Army ; 
which if they . had done, 'twould have gone very hard 
with us ; but we owe it wholly to Providence. 

[ believe it may be ſaid, that from that Time to this 
Day, the Kingdom has never been without ſome Stand» 
ing Troops of Souldiers entertain'd in pay, and al- 
ways either kept at Home or employ'd. Abroad; and 
yet no evil Conſequence tollow'd, nor do | meet with 
any Votes of the Parliament againſt them as Grievan- 
ces, or Motions mace to Disband them, till the Days 
of King Charles 'the Firſt, Queen Elizabeth, tho' ſhe 
had no Guard du Corps, yet ſhe had her Guards du Ter- 
res, * She had even to her lat hour ſeveral Armies, / 
may call them, 1n Pay amorg Forreign States and 
Princes, which upon any viſible Occaſion were ready 
to be call'd Home. King James the Firſt had the ſame 
in Yolland, in the Service of Guſtavus Adolphus King 
of Sweden, and in the Unfortunate Service ot. the King 
of Bohemia; and that Scotch Regiment, known by the 
name of Doug/aſs's Regiment, have been, (they ſay) a 
Regiment Two hundred and filty Years. King Charles 
the Firſt had the ſame 1n the ſeveral Expeditions for the 
Relict of Ryochel, and that fatal Deſcent upon the Iſle of 
Rhe, ard in his Expeditions into Scotland 5; and they 
would do well to reconcile their Diticourſe to it ſelf, 
who lay in_one place, If Xing Charles had had Five 
thouſand Menu, the Nation had never ſtrutt one (troak 
for their Liberties; and in another, That the-Parliament 
were like to have been petitioned out of doors by an 
Army a hundred and fifty Miles off, th# there- was a 
Scotch 
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Scotch Army at the Feels of them : for to me it ap» 
pears that King Charles the Firſt had 'an Army, then, 


"'and would have kept it, but that he had not the Purſe 


to pay them, of which more may be ſaid hereat- 
ter. 

But England now ſtands in another Poſture, our 
Peace ar Home ſeems ſecure; and | believe it is fo ; but 
to maintain our Peace abroad, ' 'tis neceſſary to enter 
into' 'Leagues and Confederacies : Here is one 
Neighbour grown too great for all the reſt ; as they are 
P.1 +. State or Kingdoms, and therefore to mate him, 
ſeveral muſt joyn for mutual Aſſiſtance, according 
to the Scotch Law of Duelling, that if one can't beat 
you ten ſhal. Theſe Alliances gre under certain Sti- 
pulations and Agreements, with what Strength and in 
what Places, to aid and aſliſt one another ; and to per- 
form rhefe Stipulations, ſomething of Force muſt be at 
hand if occaſton' require. That theſe Confederacies are 
of abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſſity, to preſerve the 
Peace of a weaker againſt a ſtronger Prince, paſt 
Experience has taught us too plainly to need an Argu- 
ment. 

There is another conſtant Maxim of the pieſcat 
Stite of the War; and thats, carry tbe War intd your 
Enemies Country, 'and always keep it out of your 
own. This is an Article has been very much oppoſed/tis - 
true ; and ſome, wHo knew no better;would tatk much 
of the frunleſs Expence'ot a War abroad; as if it:was 
not Worth while /to* defend your Confederates Coun- 


''try,: t6' make it' a Barrier to'your own. This' is. too 


weik an "Argument alſo' ro” need/ any trouble about ; 


' but this 5p4in' makes it 'abloluttly*neceffary to have al- 


ways Tote Troops ready to (ettd r6 rhe affiftance of 


' thoſ©Cbnfederates if 'they* are invaded. © Thus at: the 
B 


Peace 
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Peace of Nimeguen, ſix Regiments were left in Z7ol- 
land, to continue there in time of Peace, to be ready 
in caſe of a Rupture. To ſay, that inſtead of this we 
will raiſe them for their aſſiſtance when wanted, would 
be ſomething, if this potent Neighbour, were not the 
French King, whoſe Velocity of Motion the Dutch 
well remember in 1672. But then, ſay they, we may 
ſend our Militia. Firlt,' The Xing can't command them 
70 go; and Secondly, if he could, wo body wou'd ac- 
cept them; and it they would go, and would be ac- 
cepted of, they would be good for notbing : If we have 
no Forces to aſſiſt a Contederate, who will value our 
Friendſhip, or afliſt us if we wanted it? To fay we 
are Selt-dependent,” and ſhall never need the Aſſiſtance 
of our Neighbour, is to ſay what we are not ſure of, 
and this is certain it is as needful to maintain the Re- 
putation of Exg/and in the Eſteem of our Neighbours, 
as 'tis to defend our Coaſts in caſe of an Invaſion; for 
keep np the Reputation of our Power, and we ſhall 
never beInvaded. | | 

If our Defence from Inſurretions or Invaſions, 
were the only neceſſary part of a future War, I ſhou'd 
be the readier to grant the Point, and to think our Mi- 
litia might be made uſeful ; but our buſineſs is Princ- 
piis Obſta, to beat the Enemy before he comes to our 
own door. Our Buſineſs in caſe of a Rupture, is to aid 
our Confederate Princes, that they may be able to 
ſtand between us and Danger : Our Buſineſs is to pre- 
ſerve Flanders, to Garriſon the Frontier Towns, and be 
in the Field in ConjunRion with the Confederate Ar- 
mies : This is the way to prevent Invafions,. and De- 
ſcents : And when they can tell us that our Militia is 
proper for this work, then we will fay ſomething to 
a, ; 


ru 
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Ill ſuppoſe for once what t hope may never fall out, 
That a Rupture of this Peace ſhou'd happen, and the 
French, according to Cuſtom, - break ſuddenly into 
Flanders, and over-run it, and after that Zo//and, what 
Condition wou'd ſuch a Neighbourhood of ſuch a 
Prince, reduce us to 2 If it be an{wer'd again, Soldiers 
may be raiſed to aſſiſt them. I anſwer, as before, let 
thoſe who ſay ſo, read the Hiſtory of the French King's 
Irruption into Holland in the year 1672, where he con- 
quer'd Sixty ſtrong fortified Towns in ſix Weeks time : 
And tell me what it will be to the purpoſe to raiſe Men, 
to fight an Enemy after the Conqueſt is made 2 

"I will not be amiſs to obſerve here that the Repu- 
tation and Influence the Engl:;/p Nation has had abroad 
among the Princes of Chriſtendom, has "been always 
more or leſs according as the Power of the Prince, to 
aid and aſliſt, or to injure and offend, was Eſteem'd. 
Thus Queen Rlizabeth earried her Reputation abroad 
by the Courage of her Engliſh Souldiers and Seamean ; 
and on the contrary, what a ridiculous Figure did King 
Fames, with his Beati Pacifics, make in all the Courts 
of Chriftendom 2 How did the Spaniard and the Empe- 
ror banter and b«ffoon him? How was his Ambaſlador 
aſham'd to treat for him, while Count Colocedo told 
Count Mansfield, That his New Mafter . (meaning King 
James) knew neither how to make Peace or War £ King 
Charles the Firſt far'd much in the ſame manner : And 
how was it altered in the Caſe of Oliver ? 


Tho' his Government did a Tyrant reſemble, 
Fe made England Great, and her Enemies tremble, 
Dialogue of the Houles. 


And whatis it places the preſent King at the Helm of the 
2 Con- 
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Confegeragics 2. Why.do they commu.theic Armicy to his: 
Charge, and appoint the Congrels of their Plenipoten-. 
tiaries at hjs,Couet ? _ Why. do.. Diſtreſſed Princes ſeek. 
his Mediation, as the Dukes of Fo/ftiev, Savoy, and 
the like,> Why did the Emperor andthe King of Spaix 
leave the whole Management of the Peace -to him 2 
'Tis all the. Reputation of his ConduR and the Exg/i/h 
Valour under him ; and *cis abſolutely neceſſary to ſup- 
port this Character which Eng/and now bears in the 
World, for the great Advantages which may and will be 
made from it ; and this .CharaQter can never Live, nor 
theſe Allyances be ſupported with no Force at Hand to 
perform the Conditions. -,.. 

Thele are ſome Reaſons why a Force is neceſſary, 
but the Queſtion is, What Force > For I Grant, it 
does not tollow from heace, that a great Army muſt 
be kept on, Foot in time of, Peace, as the Author 
of the Second Part of the Argument ſays is pleaded 
for. 

Since then no Army, and a great Army, are Ex- 
treams equally dangerous, the one to our Liberty_ at 
Home, and the other to our. Reputation. Abroad , 
and the Safety of our Confederates ; it remains to: In- 
quire what Medium is to be found, out ;' or in plain Eng. 
iſp, what Army. may ,.. with Safety. to our, Liberties , 
be Maintained in England, or what Means may be found 
out to make ſuch an Army ſerviceable for the Defence 
of us and our Allies, and yet not dangerous to our Con- 
ſtitution. | | 

That any Army at all can be Safe, the Argument de- 
»ies, but that cannot be made out ; a Thouſand Men 
is an Army as much as 100000; as the Spaniſh Arma- 
do iscall'd, 4» Armado, tho' they ſeldom fit out above 
Four Men of War ; and on this Account I muſt crave 


leave 
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leave toTay; Ido Confute the: Aﬀertion in the Title of 
the Argumeitt,- that! a'Standing Army: is Inconſiſtent 
with a Free Government, and I ſhall further do itby the 
Authority of Parliament. 

In the Claim of Right, preſented to the preſent King, 
and which he Swore'to' obſerve, as the Pata Comventa 
6f the Kungdom,it is declar'd, 5» bac verba, That the Rai- 
fing or Keeping a Standing Army within the Kingdom in 
time of Peace, wnleſs it be by Conſent of Parliament , 
x againſt Law. 

This plainly lays the whole ſtreſs of the thing, nor 
againſt the thing it (elf, 4 Srandivg Army, nor againſt 
the Seaſon, in time of Peace, bur againſt the Circum- 
ſtance, Conſent of Parliament ; and I thiok nothing is 
more Rational than to Conclude from thence, that a 
Standing Army: in time of Peace, with Conſent of 
Parliament, is not againſt Law, and | may go oa, nor 
is not Inconſiſtent: with a Free Goverment, nor Deſtru« 
Qtive-of the Engliſh Monarchy. 


There are Two DiſtinRions neceflary therefore in the 
preſent Debate, to bring the Queſtion to a narrow 
Compaſs. 


Firſt, / diſtinguiſh between a Great Army and a ſmall 
Army. And 

Secondly, 7 diſtinguiſh between an Army kept on Foot 
without Conſent of Parliament, and an Army with 
Conſent of Parliament, 


And whereas we are told, an Army of Soldiers is an 
Army of Maſters, and the Conſent-oi Parliameat don't 
alter it, but they wy turn them out of doors who 
Rais'd them, as they did 


the Long Parliament. The 
Fiſh 
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Firſt diſtinftion anſwers that ; for if a great Army may 
do it, a ſmall Army can't ; and then the Second Diſtin- 
Rion regulates the Firſt, For it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
but the Parliament when they give that Conſent which 
can only make an Army Lawtul, will not Conſent to 
a larger Army then they can ſo Maſter, as that the Li- 
berties or People of Eng/and,ſhall never be in danger from 
them. | 

No Man will ſay this cannot be, becauſe the Number 
may be ſuppoſed as ſmall as you pleaſe ; but to avoid 
the Sophiſtry of an Argument, I'll ſuppoſe the very 
Troops which we ſee'the Parliament have not Voted to 
be Disbanded ; that is, thoſe which were on Foot be- 
fore the Year 1680. No Man will deny them to be 
a Standing Army, and yet ſure no Man will imagine 
any danger to our Liberties from them. | 

We are ask'd, if you eſtabliſh ana Army, and a Reve- 
nue to pay them, How ſhall we-be ſure they will not con+ 
tinue themſelves? But will any Man ask that Quefti- 
on of ſuch an Army as this 2 Can Six Thouſand Men 
tell the Nation they won't Disband, but will continue 
themſelves, and then Raiſe Money to doit > Can they 
Exact it by Military Execution > If they can, our 
Militia muſt be very deſpicable. The keeping ſuch a 
Remnant of an Army does not hinder but the Militia 
may be made as uſeful as you pleaſe ; and the more 
uſetul you make it, the lels danger from this Army : 
And however it may haye been the Buſineſs of our Kings 
to make the Militia as uſeleſs as 'they could, the preſent 
King never ſhew'd any Tokens of ſuch a Deſign. Nor is 
it more than will be needful, for Gooo Men by them- 
ſelves won't do, if the Invaſion we {peak of ſhould ever 
be attempted. What has been (aid of the Appearance of 
the People on the Purbeck fancied Invaſion, whs very 
true ; 
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true; but I muſt ſay, had it been a true One of Forty 
Thouſand Regular Troops, all that Appearance cou'd 
' have done nothing, but have drove the Country in 
order to ſtarve them, and then have run away: [am 
apt enough to grant what has been ſaid of the ImpraRi- 
cableneſs of any Invaſion upon us, while we are Ma- 
ſters at Sea; but I am ſure the Defence of England's 
Peace, lies in making War in Flanders. Queen £1iza- 
beth tound it ſo, her way to beat the Spaniards, was by 
helping the Dutch todo it. And ſhe as much Detend- 
ed England in aiding Prince Maurice, to win the Great 
' Battel of Newport, as ſhe did in Detcating their /nvis- 
cible Armado. Oliver Cromwel took the {ame Courle ; * 
for he no ſooner declared Wat againſt Spain, but he Erg- 
bark'd his Army for Flanders: The late Bing Charles 
did the ſame againſt the French, when after the Peace of 
Nimeguen, Six Regiments of Engliſh and Scots were al- 
ways left ic) the Service of the Dutch, and the preſent 
War is a further Teſtimony : For where has it been 
Fough&'mot in Erg/and, God be thanked, but in Flan- 
ders? And what are the Terms of the Peace, but more 
Frontier Towns in Flanders > And what 1s the Great 
Barrier of this Peace, but Flanders ; the Conſequence 
of this may be gueſs'd by the Anſwer King Wibiam gave 
when Prince ot Orange, in the late Treaty of Neme> 
gen ; when, to make the Terms the eaſier, 'twas offe- 
red, That n Satisfation ſhoud be made to him by the 
French, for his Lands in Luxemburgh ; to which the 
Prince reply'd, He would part with all bis Lands in Lux- 
emburgh zo ge? the Spaniards one good Frontier Town in 
Flanders. The reaſon is plain; tor every one of thoſe 
Towns, tho' they were immediately the Spaniards , 
| were really Bulwarks to keep the French the further 


oft from his own Country ; and thus it is now : _ 
W 
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Haw: our Militia can have any; ſhare in this. part of the 
'War, I cannot imagine. It ſeems ſtrange to me to re- 


concile the Arguments made uſe of to magnifie the Ser- 
viceableneſs of the Militia, and the Arguments to en- 
force the Dread of @ Standing Army ; tor they ſtand 
like two Batteries one againſt another, where the Shot 
from one diſmounts the Cannon of the other : JF a ſmall 
Army may enflave us, our Militia are good for nothing ; if 
prot 8 nothing, they cannot defend ns, and then an Ar my 
1s.neceſlary : I} they are good, and are able to defend us, 
then a ſmall Army can never burt us,lor what may defend 
us Abroad, may detend us at Home ; and I wonder this is 
not conſider'd. And what is plaiaer in the Woerld'than 
that the Parliament of Exgland have all along agreed to 


this Point, That a Standing Army 1n time of Peace,wzrh 


Conſent of Parliament, is not againſt Law. The Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Forces in the time of K. Charles I[,- was 
not as I remember ever abjcRed againſt in Parliament, at 
leaſt.we may ſay the Parhament permitted them it they 
did not eſtabliſh them: And the Preſent Paxl; ns ſeems 
enclin'd to continue the Army on the ſame foot, fo far as 
may be ſuppos'd from their Vote to gdisband all the 
Forces raiſed ſince 1680. To affirm then, That a Stand- 
ing Atmy, (without any of the former DiſtinQions) s /n-- 


conſiſtent, &c. is to argue agaialt the General Senſe of the 
'Nationthe Permilſion of theParliament for 50 years paſt, 


.and the Preſent, apparent;Reſolutions of the beſt Com 
{{d Houle that perhapseyer entxed within thoſeWalls, 
| -To #his Houſe the,whole Nation has left the Cale, to 


+ ac a5-they.ſec;cauſe;. ro them we'have committed the 


Charge. ot our Libertics,. nay the King himſelf has only 
told them His Qpinion, with the Reaſons for it, with. 
out leading.them at all ; , and the Article of the. Claim 
of Right. as {cft in) full force: For this Conlent of Parli- 
ament 


| ((.r3)) 
ay » gl '(eft: the whole and Yale Judge, Whether 
=o {Army ;- and_ if_it Votes :a0 Afmy, 'ts 
wa Qiill [ihe ſole aoge of the Quantity, oy mot 4 or 
bow few. | k 
© Here it remains to enquire the dire, Meening of 
thoſe words, Z/xleſs it be by. Conſent of Parliament, and [ 
humbly ſuppoſe they may; ameng other things; include 
wag Parjicularg.. 


I. That they b rats'd __ a NR bya Tacit; Fo 
licite Conſent of Parliament; or, to Jpeat di: 
wt ac ,an At of Parliqment.”.  \ * 
th t they, e continued wo longer tha farh Beplicit 
"© *onſeut ſhall lime, and append. $3 1 


© If thefe two Heads ; are granceg in\the word hl, 
I am bald to alfirm, Such an ao ad Gem with 
a Free. Geveraments GC. ey. 
'T.am 23 belitvely dar 'd af the Sahery of: our Liber- 
ties under. the Condu@ of.King: and: Parliament, white 
they Oey 5.1. an, of the Salvation of 'Belie vers by 
the P Paſſion of our. 'Savioar > and 1ihardly.- think %i3 fir 
for a. private Man. to, impole his poſitive Rules 0n therh 
for TM x any more than 'tzs to' Jimit vhe Holy. Spi- 
rit, whoſe free Aj geacy is\beyond.his-Power:;. Fo the 
King, Lords, and Commons, can'never cipy-while(they: #- 
gree ; nor js-an Army of .29 gr: 4a@0a'Men ether a 
Searcrow enough to enſlave us, ann that Moan 


-- i this be allow'd, then the Queltioabeſois n a3 is, What 
may condpce to make. the farmony between the King; 


Lords and Commons etecrnal 2 And ſorhe Dibate about 
an Army ceaſes. Com ys" But 
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But to leave that Queſtion, finee Frailty attends the 
beſt of Perſons, and _ have their faux" Pay as, well ay 
other-Men;” we cannot expe the Harmony to bs irr 
mortal ; and therefore to provide for the worft,. ba 
Parliaments have made their own Conſent the only 
Clauſe that can make an Army Legitimate : But tv ſay 
that an Army direQly-es 82 Army, without rhefe Di- 
RinRions, is deſtrufive of the Engliſh Monarchy, ang 
Inconſiſtent witha Free Government, &c: is to fay ther) 
that the Parliament can deſtroy the Eng/zſh Monarchy, ' 
and can Eſtabliſh that whieh: is Inconfitur with'a Free 
Government > which is tidicuforrs; Bat then we are 
told, that the Power of the Sword She in the 
Lords '@ | Barous,” and how tt) fery'd the King iff his 
Wars with themſebves \and' their Paſſals, and that the 
King had no Power to Invade the Priviledges of the Ba- 
rons,' having vie other Forces. than the Paſſeh of. his ' own 
Demeaſvey to follow him'- Arid this Form is applanged 
as an extraordinary Conſtitution,' bSecanſt" there 7} *no 
other Limitation of a Monarchy of Signification 
than ſuch at places the Sword in the Lind of the Subje : 
nd all fuch Governments' where the Primce has the 
Power: of the Sword; tho* dhe" People have the © Power 
ef the \Purſe,/ arei\no more. Momarchies but Tyrannics : 
For ' not: only; that Government is" tyrannital” which is 
tyramuically exercisd, but all Governments are tyran- 
wical which have mot in their Conſtitution ſufficient 
Security againſt the Arbitrary Power of their Prince ; 
that w, which: have not the Power of the Sword to 
Imploy againſt him if need be. 6 Lk 

Thus we come to the Argument : Which is not 
how many Troops may by allow'd, or how long ; but 
in ſhort, No Mercenney-Troops at all can be maintain'd 
mithout Deſtroying our Conſtitution, and 0 TK at, 
aur Government into a Tyranny. TT” 8 
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.; I adinire boi 'the Maintainer of \this Baſis exttic th 
omit giving us an Account of another Part. of Hi- 
ſtory very needful 'to- examine, ''in:handing down the 
True Notion. of Governiment'ia this Nation, ##z.- of 
Parliaments.; 'To ſupply which, "and''to' make 'way 
for\what follows, ' | multCfaky leave to'tell the Reader, 
that about the time, when this Service by Vilknage 
and Vaſlalage began to be reſented by the People, and 
by Peace and Trade they grew rich, and the Power of 
_ Barods being, tov'-preary "Frequent: Comtnotions, 

4 Wars, nod Battels, were the Conſequence, nay" 
ſometimes without concetning. the King ih the Quar- 
rel: One Noblemas would Invade. another, in Whictr 
the weakeſt 'ſafferad moſt, - und the pror Man's ' Blood 
wes the Price. of alli; | the People obtain'd Priviledges 
ef their own; and oblig'd the King and the Barons to 
accept of an Bqailibrium ; this we call a Parliament : 
And from this the Due Ballance, we have ſo much 
heard :of .is:' deduced. I-'need” not lead my Reader 
to the Times and Circumſtances of this, but this 
Due Ballance | is the Foundation on which we now 
Gatd, and which the Author of the Argument ſo bigh- 
ly spplindes as. the beſt in the World ; and T appeat to 
a Men to judge # this Ballanco be-noth noch nodler 
naltnution'in all s' Points, tlian the old Gorbick Mo- 
del of: Gavernment. -' '' 7 100 


In that the Tyranny of the Barons was intollerable, 
the Mifery andSlavery.of the Common Peopte inſup- 
partable,. their Blood and Labour was at the abfolute 
Will of the Lord, and often" ſacrifice to their private 
Raorntls:: They were'es minch at His beck as his Pack” 
at Honads'were at the Sound of his Horne ; wherher 
C 2 ic 
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it was to march againſt a Forreign Enemy, or again 
their -own” Nataral © Prince: Jo thizt this was (tut ex- 
changing ane Fyrant for Three, hundred; for ſq; many 
the i England were accounted at leaſt. And. 
this was the Effect of 8be Security veſted in the People, 
againſt the, Arbitrary Bower vf::the Kigg ;.- which! was 
to ſay the Barons took care-y0; maintain their own.Ty- 
ranny;; gngd £0 _'prevemt the; Kings Tyratnizing - over 
them. ' et vA 1443+ ad « 1 onglkbeV, {ns 
0 9 brit W323 od u8tE bas ©: 1 vVd 
But'tis ſaid,;,18he. Barons growing) poor by ty 

of the Times, and the Common People growing rith, 
they exchang'd their Vaſſalage for Leaſes,' Rents, Fines, 
and the like. They 'did ſo,' and thereby became enti- 
tuled to'the Service-.of. themſelves ;; and'ſo overthrew! 
the Settlement, and from'heace came a Houſe \of \Cone 
mons : And | hope: England has reaſon to value the 
Alteration, Let them that think not'refle&- on the 
Freedoms the Commons en'oy in Po/and, where the 
Gotbick laſttution remains, and they. will be fari(-- 
fied. - hack net 9113 0! 


In this Eſtabliſhment of a Parliament, 'the Sword is: 
indeed truſted in the Hands of the 'King, and. tbe; Parſe 
in the Hands of. the People:;i the People;cannot take: 
Peaceior Wer withput-the Kung, 'nox ithe: King cannor/ 
raiſe or maintain an Army without the People ;.and: 
this is the True Ballance. 


+ !6. # 
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But we are told, The Power of the Purſe is not a ſuffi 
cient Security without the Power of the. Sword : Whar t 
not. againſt Ten thouiand,. Men 2 Top an{wer'this, ''tis 
neceſſary to examine how. far the; Power of the Sword) 
is in the Hands of the People already, ; and next whether 
the Matter of Fact be true. I 


(a7 
the Sword'is in part in the Hands of. the People 
, by the Militia, who, as the Argument ſays 
tbe Peaple. themſelves... And | how are they 
cd?, Tis true , they are. Commillioned by. 
ng, but;they may,refule: to, meet twice,, till the 
&y is, reimburſt ; to the Countrey : ,, And: where 
l the King: Raiſe-ic without a: Parliament ? that,ye- 
ry Militia would prevent him. - So that our Law there- 
in Authorizing the Mihtia to refule the Command ot the 
King,tacitly puts-the Sword igto the Hands of the People. 


BO / LIST O7 WI * Vil a8 
I come now to:/Examine \ the Matter, of Fact, 7bat 
the Purſe is not an Equivalent to. the Sword, Which 
I deny to be true; and. here 'twill, be necellary to 
Examine, How often gur Kings,of Erg/and have Rail(- 
ed Armies on their own Heads, |. but have 'heen for» 
ced to Disband them for want of Moneys, nay, have 
been forced to-call a Parliament to-Raiſe/Money 'to Nile 
band them. Ms a 


_ King Charles the Firſt js-an Ipſtance of: both the(e 3 
for his, Firſt \Army agaialt the Scors he: was: forced ta 
Diſmiſs for want af Pay-;; and then, was forced: to call 
a Parliameat'to Pay and Diſmiſs the Scors ; and tho' he 
had an Army in the Field at the Pacification, and a 
Church, Army too; yet hedurſt-not -attempt. to-Rgile 
Money by then. _— 


I am the fore to affirm, that the Power of the Purſe: 
is .an Equrualent to the Power of the Sword ; and: 
[ believe; I can-,make-/ it, appear, if I aay be allow- 
ed to. 1nſtance in thoſe numerous Armies which Gaſpar, 
Coligny,, Admiral of | France, and, Heary the Fourth: 
King of Navar,and Wiliam the Firſt P.of Oravge. brought. 
| | OUT. 
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which all vaniſhed, and: &uld 'attempr nothing for 
want of a Purſe to maimain rijiem : 'But to rome 
nearer; what made the Effores of King Charley all 
Abortive, bat Want of tbe 'Purſe'> Tim ak" he fiad 
the Sword in his Hand } -when' the 'Duke' of Burking- 


| bam went on thoſe Fruitleſs Voyages tb Reche4, and 


himſelf afrerwards to Scotland, he had Forces on Foot, 
a great many more than Five Thouſand, © which the 
Argument mentions , | but he had nor the <Purſey'' 
laſt he attempted to take it without a Parlia- 
ment ,- and ' that Ruind bim. Wing © Charles 'the 
Second found the Power of the. Purſe, fo \much © our- 
ballanced the -Power of the Sword, that he (ﬆ till, 
and let the Parliament Disband his Army for fiim, ' g7: 
moſt wherher be woitld of ov. nao 1131519 no hp I : 


Befides the Power of - the Purſe in Eng/md, differs 
from what the ſame thing is in other Countries, * becauſe 
tis ſo Sacred a thing, that wo Xing ever touch'd at it but 
be found bis Reine #n -it. © Nay, 'tis fo othions rothy Na- 
tion , 'that- whoever attemp!s-it, '#1uſt at the ſame 
time be able to make an Entire Conqueſt or - no- 
thing. j ©: b ,, 


If then neither the-Conſert of ' Parliament, thor the 
ſmalneſs of an Army propoſed, nor the Power of rhe 
Sword in the Hands of the Milja, which are, the Peo- 
ple themſelves, nor- the Power of the Purf®”' are not a 
ufficient Ballance againſt the Arbitrary Power of the 
King, what ſhall we {ay ?-* Are Tett Thonfan "Men in 
Arms;/ without Money, withott Parligfnent Authority, 
hem'd in with - the whote "Micia of. 2nd 
Daw'd by the Laws > Are they of futh Force as to 
break 


(19) | 
break -our Conltitution > © 1 cannot ſee any reaſon for 
ſuch a Thought. The Parliament of * Yg/avd' is a Bo» 
dy, of whom we may'ſay, That ng Weapon Formed a- 

aid? them con'd ever Proſper ; and they know their own 
Strength, and they know what Force is needſul, and 
what hurtful, and they will certainly maintain the Fir/# 
and Disband the Laff. 


It may be ſaid here, '7s not the fear of Ten Thouſand 
Men, 'tis not the matter of an Army, but 'tis the Thing 
it ſelf; grant a Revenue for Life, and the next King © 
will call it, My Revenue, and ſo grant an Army for 
this King, and the next will fay, Give Me my Ar- 
my. 


To which-T Anſwer, That theſe things have been no 
oftner ask'd in Parliament than deny'd ; and we have 
fo. many Inſtances in- our late Times of the Pow- 
er of the Purſe, that it ſeems ſtrange to me, that 
; ſhould nor be allowed to. be. a ſufficient Bal- 

nee. 


King Charles the Second, as. 1 hinted before, was 
very loath to part with his Army 'Rais'd in 1676. 


my 


| ory 
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_ my Raiſe any Money ; if; he had; tarprobable — 


pes, (panes, oops than it. was. 


"Bar pray, tet us + Examine abroad, if' the Purſe ") wot 
Governed all the Wars of Europe. The Spaniards were 
once the moſt powertul People in Europe ; their Intantry 
were in the. Days of the Prince of Parma, the moſt In- 
vincible Treops in the World. The Dutch, who were 


. then kis Spbjctts, and-on whom he had: Levied immenſe 
Sums of. Money, had the 1oth Penny demanded 'of 


ther, and.the Demand back'd by a great Army of theſe 


very. Spanjards, , which, among many other, Realons 
© cauſed chem to Revale, The. Duke, D' Alva afterwards 


attempted for his Maſter to raiſe this Tax by his Army, 
by which he loſt the wv hole Netherlands, - who are now 


the. Richeſt People-inthe World ; and the Spaniard is 
'now. becorge the meancft and, moſt; deſpicable Peo- 


le. if Europe ,. and that. only, 5, Deane vwek are the 
Pig, fa: yoo) | 

"The orcfcar War is cancbds "REM which having 
laſted Eight Years, is at laſt brought to this Con- 
clyſion,,, -Thas he: who had the longeſt Sword has _ 
Lg to, they | who had the longeſt. Purſe. | 


The late King ' Charles the Firſt _ another moſt 
lively Inſtance of -this . Matter, to. what lamentable 
'Shiſts did. he driye himſelf and | how many. deſpi- 
cable. Step 5 -»did.” he take , rather than-call a Parlia- 
Tent, ;, which be, bated-to; think of. And yet, 'tho' 
he-had, on Army: on Foot, he. was forced:to do it; ' or 
flarve® all bis yen, 3 had-it been to be: done, '' he 
Wou'd have doc on "Tis true, 'twas ſaid, the Egrl -of 
Strofferd propes da a Scheme, to. bring, over an Army out 
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of Ireland, 40: force England to his Terms ; but 
the Experiment was thought too deſperate to be 
attempted, and the very Proje& Ruin'd the Pro- 
je&or; ſuch an ill Fate attends every Contrivagce a- 
gainſt the Parliament of England. 


But I think I need go no further on that Head : 
The Power of Raiſing Money is wholly in the Par- 
lament, as a Ballance to the Power of Raiſing Men, 
which is ia the King ; and all the Reply I can 
meet with is, That this Ballance fignifies nothing, 
for an Army can Raiſe Moyey, as well as Money Raiſe 
an Army; to which I Anſwer, beſides what has been 
{aid already; / do net think it prafticable in Eng- 
land : The greateſt Armies, in the Hands of the 
greateſt Tyrants we ever had in England, never 
durſt attempt it. We find ſeveral Kings in Eng- 
laxud have attempted to Raiſe Money without a 
Parliament, and have tryed all the means they 
could to bring it to pals ; and they need not go 
back 'to Richard the Second, to Edward the Se- 
cond, to Edwerd the Fourth, to Henry the Eighth, 
or to Charles the Firſt, to remind the Reader of 
what all Men who know any thing 'of Hiſtory are 
acquainted with : But not a King ever yet at- 
tempted to Raiſe Money, by Military Execution, or 
Billetting Soldiers upon the Country. King Fames 
the Second had-the greateſt Army and the beſt, 
as to Diſcipline, that any King ever had ; a»d hu 
deſperate Attempts on our Liberties ſhow'd hu 
good Wit, yet he never came to that Point. I won't 
deny, but that our Kings have been willing to have 
Armies at Hand, to back them in their Arbitrary 

D Pro» 
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Proceedings, and the Subje&ts may have been aw'd 
by them from a more early : Reſentment ; but I 
muſt obſerve, that all the Invaſion of our Rights, 
and -all the ' Arbitrary Methods of our Gover- 
nors, has been under pretences of Law. King 
Charles the Firſt Levy'd Ship-Money as his due, 
and the Proclamations for 'that purpoſe cite the 
pretended Law, that in Caſe ' of Danger from « 
Foreign Enemy, Ships ſhou'd be fitted out to De- 
tend us, and all Men were bound to contribute to 
the Charge ; Coat and Condutt had the like 
Pretences; Charters were ſubverted by Quo War- 
rantoes, and Proceedings at Law ; Patriots were 
Murther'd under Formal Proſecutions, and all was 
pretended to be done legally. 


know but one Inſtance in all our Eng//b 
Story, where the Souldery were —__ Soul- 
diers, in open Defyance of Law, to deſtroy the 
Peoples Liberties by" a Military Abſolute Power, 
and that ſtands as an Everlaſting Brand of Infamy 
upon our Militia; and is an Inſtance to prove , 
beyond the Power of a Reply, That even our 
Militia, under a bad Government, let them be our 
ſelves, and the People, and all thoſe fine things 
never ſo much are under ill Officers and ill - 
ment, as dangerous as any Souldery whatever , 
will be as Infoknt, and do the Drudgery of a 
Tyrant as cffeQually. 


In the Year when Mr. Dubois and 
Mr.Papillon , a Member of the Preſent Parliament, 
were choſen Sheriffs of Loudon, and Sir Jobs Moor, 

| under 
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under . pretence of the Authority of the Chair, 
pretended to nominate one Sherift himſelf, and 
leave the City to chooſe but one, and confirm 
the Choice of the Mayor, the Citizens ſtruggled 
for their Right, and ſtood firm to their 
Choice, and ſeveral Adjournments were made 
to bring over the Majority of the Livery, but in 
vain: At length the Day came when the Sheriffs 
were to be ſwora, and when the Livery-men aſ- 
ſembled at Guzi/d-hall to (wear their Sheriffs, they 
found the Hall Garriſon'd with a Company of Train- 
ed-Bands under Lieutenant. Coll. Quiney, - a Citizen 
himſelf, and moſt of the Soldiers, Citizens. and 
Inhabitants ; and by this Force the Ancient Livery- 
men were ſhut out, and ſeveral of them thrown 
down, and inſolently uſed, and the Sheriffs thruſt 
away from the Huſtings, and who the Lord 
Mayor pleaſed was Sworn in an open Defiance of the 
Laws of the Kingdom,and Priviledges of the City. 7his 
was done by the Militia to their Everlaſting Glory, and 
I donot remember the like done by a Standing Army 
of Mercenaries, in this Age at leaſt. Nor-1is a Mi- 
litary Tyranny praQticable in. Emgland, if we con- 
ſider the power the Laws have given to the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrate, unleſs you at the (ame time ima- 
gine that Army large enough to ſubdue the whole 
Emwliſh Nation at once, which if it can be ef- 
fected by ſuch an Army as the Parliament now 
ſeem enclined to permit, we are in-a very . mean 


Condition. 
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{ know it may be objeRed here, that the Forces 
which were on Foot before 1680. are not the Ar- 
my in Debate, and that the Deſign of the Court was 
to have a much greater Force, 


I do not know that, but this I know, that ehoſe 
Forces. were an Army, and the Deſign of all theſe 
Oponents of an Army is in ſo many words, againſt 
any Army at all, (mall as well as great; a Tenet 
abſolutely deſtrutive of the pretent Intereſt of 
England, and of the Treaties and Alliances made by 
His Majeſly with the Princes and States of Europe, 
who depend ſo much on his Aid in Guard of the 
preſent Peace. 


The Power of making Peace or War is veſted 
in the King : 'Tis pars of his Prerogative, but 'tis 
implicitly in the le, becauſe their Negative as 
to Payment, does really Influence all thoſe Afions. 
Now If when the King makes War, the SubjeRt 
ſhou'd refuſe to aſſiſt him, the whole Nation would 
be ruin'd : Suppoſe in the Leagues and Conftedera> 
cies His Preſent Majeſty is engag'd in for the Main- 
tenance of the prefent Peace, all the Confederates 
are bound in caſe of a Breach to aſſiſt one another . 
with ſo many Men, ſay Ten thouſand for the Eng- 
liſþ Quota, more or leſs, where ſhall they be found? 
Muft they ſtay till they are Raisd ? To what'purpoſe 
would it be then for any Confederate to depend 
upon Exglaxd for Afliſtance ? | 


tc 
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fe may. dy 2 indeed, if you wy ſo engag's by 
s or Freaties, you may hire Foreign Tr 

ro affift till ybu can'raiſe chem. This Anſwer bbs 
ſeveral things which would cake up too. much room 


here. 0 


Foreign Troops require Two things to- procure 
them; Time to Negotiate for them, which "may 
not be to be ſpar'd, tor they may be almoſt as ſoon 
raisd ; Time for their March from Germany, for 
there are none nearer to be hir'd, and Money to 
Hire them, which muſt be had by Parliament, or 
the King muſt have it ready : If by Parliament, 
that is a longer way ſtill; if without, that opens a 
worle Gate to Slavery than rother : For if a King 
have Money, he can raiſe Men or hire Men when 
he will; and you are in as much danger then, and 
more than you can be in now from a Standing Ar- 
my : So that ſince giving Money is- the fame thing 
as giving Men, as it appear'd in the late K. James's 
Reign, both muſt be prevented, or bothy may be 
allow'd. 


But the Parliament wo ſee needs no Inſtructions 
in this Matter, and therefore are providing to re- 
duce the Forces to the ſame Quota they were in 
before 1680, by which means all the fear of Inva- 
ding our Liberties will be at an end, the Army be. 
ing ſo very fmall that 'tis impoſſible, and yet the 
King will have always a Force at hand to aſſiſt his 
Neighbours, or defend himſelf till more can be 
Railed. The Forces before 1680, were an _ 
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8nd if they were an Army by Conſent of Parlia- 
meant,they were a Legel Army ; and if they were Legal, 
then they were not inconſiſtent with aFree Government, 
&c.for nothing can be Inconſiſtent with a Free Goverx- 
ment, which is done according to the Laws of that 
Government : Aad if a Standing Army has been 
in Exg/and Legally, then I have proved, That a 
Standing Army is not Inconſiſtent with a Free Govern- 
ment, KC. 
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